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Hearings on Research Foundation Bills 


ONGRESSIONAL committee hearings on the 

research foundation bills referred to in HIGHER 
EpucaTion, October 15, began on October 8 and 
closed on November 2. A large number of persons, 
some representing various organizations and agencies 
including Government departments and _ offices, 
and others representing only their own views, pre- 
sented statements and discussed various aspects of 
the proposed legislation. 

A feature of the bills that would affect many 
colleges and universities is the provision for the 
development of talent through scholarships and 
fellowships. ‘The hearings on the last 2 days were 
devoted largely to this question. 

It is planned to present in the near future, in 
HicuerR EpucaTion, a summary of the principal 
ideas expressed at the hearings. For the present, 
several statements concerning the provision for 
scholarships and fellowships may be of interest. 


Views of the 
United States Commissioner of Education 


The United States Commissioner of Education, 
John W. Studebaker, upon invitation of the com- 
mittee holding the hearings, made the following 
statement: ! 

“The stimulation of research by the Federal 
Government is widely acclaimed by educators as a 
wise use of Federal funds. I join in that view and 
heartily commend the purposes of the bills now under 
consideration. 

“Aside from the provisions for research in the social 
sciences, which include education, the sections of the 
bills which are of most direct concern to the U. S. 
Office of Education are those which set up a ‘Division 
of Scientific Personnel and Education.’ The chief 
———— 


' Hearings on Science Legislation (S. 1297 and Related Bills), Hearings before 
4 Subcommittee of the Committee on Mil.tary Affairs, U. S. Senate, 79th Con- 
Btess, Ist Session, Part 4 (unrevised), p. 996-998; Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945, 
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function of the Division is to administer a system of 
scholarships and fellowships and to establish and 
maintain a science reserve. The object of the 
scholarship and fellowship program will be, as stated 
in the bills, ‘to discover and develop scientific talent, 
particularly in American youth’ or ‘to promote the 
development of science and technology by providing 
financial assistance in training for work in these 
fields.’ To accomplish this it will be recessary, 
presumably, to identify and develop the talent 
needed to make the research program fully effective. 
(It is understood that the words ‘science’ or ‘scien- 
tific,’ as used in the bills S. 1285 and S. 1297 include 
the medical, natural, and social sciences.) 

“There can be no doubt about the soundness of 
including provisions for identifying and developing 
the talent latent in the young people of the United 
States. No research program could operate effec- 
tively for long without that talent. The one greatest 
risk in the democratic educational system maintained 
in this country is its danger of bringing about too 
great uniformity on the level of mediocrity. De- 
mocracy, more even than other forms of political 
organization, demands that each individual be 
stimulated as far as possible to rise to his highest 
level of ability. If young people of superior capacity 
are caught in mass production methods of education 
and fail to put forth their best effort, they will not 
achieve their best development. Society will thus 
be deprived of the contributions they should have 
been prepared to make. 

‘The schools, colleges, and universities everywhere 
are striving to cope with this difficulty in our demo- 
cratic system of education. They are meeting with 
greater and greater success each generation in over- 
coming the problems of educating all children in a 
common school system. But they will be assisted 
greatly if the Federal Government establishes a 
program of scholarships and fellowships designed to 
encourage the further education of young people of 
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“In order that the system of scholarships shall 
accomplish the above purpose, the following must 
characterize its operation: 

“a. Some of the awards must be made not later 
than the time young people graduate from the high 
school. Only thus can the superior young people 
be stimulated to enter college. 

“b. Some awards must be available to students 
already attending the several types of colleges and 
pursuing courses in any field of study. High native 
ability is not limited to students attending any partic- 
ular type of institution nor to those studying any 
particular subjects. We are constantly reminded of 
the large number of distinguished physicists, for ex- 
ample, whose undergraduate college training was 
obtained in liberal arts colleges which make no partic- 
ular claim to unusual facilities of staff or equipment 
in physics. Furthermore, because of the variety of 
organizations prevailing in institutions of higher 
education, the scholarships should not be rigidly 
limited to undergraduate schools. 

“c, The awards must be based upon criteria recog- 
nized by the young people themselves as effective in 
identifying unusual competence. These criteria 
will, no doubt, include examinations designed to 
test native ability, evaluations by teachers and others 
who know the young people, and grades obtained in 
high school and college. 

““d. The area covered by the scholarship competi- 
tion must be large enough to make the award carry 
a distinct honor. It is believed, therefore, that the 
competitive area will need to be as large as a State. 

“e. Scholars should be authorized to attend any 
approved institution of their choice. 

“To accomplish the basic purposes of the scholar- 
ship program what form of administration will be 
most effective? 

“Naturally, certain basic regulations must be 
issued from the Federal office. The unit of adminis- 
tration, however, should be the State. A scholar- 
ship board representative of the State department 
of education, the high schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities should be set up by the legislature in each 
State. This board should select the young people 
to whom scholarship awards of the various types 
are to be made, and be responsible for carrying out 
the program. The scholarship certificate should, 
however, be issued by the Washington office, en- 
dorsed by the appropriate officer of the State or city 
scholarship board. In this way it would carry in 
the mind of the recipient the highest possible 
recognition. 

“3.. What are the essentials of a fellowship program, 





why is it needed, and how will it be administered? 

“The fellowship program has as its principal pur. 
pose the encouragement of the more mature talented 
students to continue their studies. These men and 
women, usually college graduates and often well 
advanced in their special fields, are competent to 
render technical and scientific help on research 
projects. ‘They are usually prepared to fill positions 
in the community of considerable responsibility and 
at reasonably good pay. In some cases, they are 0 
determined to go further with their education that 
they will do so regardless of the sacrifices entailed, 
In other cases, they yield to the natural impulse to 
accept employment. In either circumstance, a 
fellowship will be helpful. In the first case the fel- 
lowship will ease the strain, allow for greater con- 
centration on the educational and research program, 
and enable the fellow sooner to reach his period of 
maximum productivity. In the case of those who 
have accepted employment at less than their 
maximum scientific effectiveness, the fellowship will 
assure further study and research with the likeli- 
hood that the fellow will pursue a life of scholarship 
on a higher plane of service. 

“Certain it is, that if the country is to have the 
greatest possible scientific (both natural and social 
sciences included) and technological development, 
every effort must be made to retain in the research 
program as large a proportion as possible of such 
young people of proved research ability. It is com- 
mon knowledge that many research projects con- 
tracted for during the war could not be carried out 
as promptly as desired because competent research 
talent was not available. There are universities 
today which cannot accept funds offered to them 
for very important research projects because they 
have not, and cannot recruit, sufficiently competent 
research staffs to undertake the work. 

“To accomplish the principal purpose of the fel- 
lowship program, the following conditions must be 
met: 

“a, Selection as a fellow must carry with it dis- 
tinct honor. ; 

“b. Stipends must be adequate to relieve the 
fellow from needless worry about finances. 

“¢, The conditions for continued graduate study 
must be excellent, and participation by the fellow in 
research projects must be on a high intellectual level, 
not on the level essentially of clerical, manual, of 
routine labor. 

“d. The number of fellows must be strictly lim- 
ited to those of the highest order of ability. 

“To meet these four conditions, 
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“q, Awards must be made on a Nation-wide basis. 
Selection made on a smaller area basis will not carry 
the honor required to appeal to the men and women 
of highest talent. However, those fellows who are to 
devote an appreciable amount of time on research 
projects must be selected on nomination of the 
directors of the research projects to which the fel- 
lows are assigned. 

“b. Fellows must be encouraged to study at uni- 
versities where facilities of staff and equipment in 
the fellow’s chosen field are known to be excellent, 
or at research agencies which are prepared to make 
the research experience richly developmental for the 
fellow. 

“To administer such a fellowship program will 
require centralized direction with a director in the 
Federal office assisted by an advisory committee 
representing the leading university associations and 
research agencies. Awards should be attested by a 
certificate signed by a _ well-recognized Federal 
official. 

“4. How will the Science Reserve or roster of special- 
ined personnel operate, why is it needed, and how will 
it be administered? 

“The pending bills are designed to set up a science 
reserve consisting of all scholarship and fellowship 
holders in the fields of science and medicine. The 
object of this provision is to assure a supply of 
scientists and doctors on call in case of a national 
emergency. 

“But such a purpose is only one of several which 
should be served. In fact, it may be doubted 
whether enlistment in a Science Reserve will make 
any more such scientists and doctors available than 
would otherwise be available in case of a national 
emergency. Scientists and doctors always stand 
ready to volunteer their services to the Government 
when needed. 

“The larger service of the Science Reserve is to 
provide a roster of highly competent, specially 
trained personnel not only for Government, but for 
educational institutions and research projects. The 
maintenance of such a roster would assure better 
staffing of the institutions charged with educating 
research personnel. One of the weakest links in the 
research program chain is the inadequacy of the 
scientific education of the teaching staffs in the 
high schools, colleges, and universities. Many of the 
scholars and fellows, even of those who do excellent 
work on research projects, will not find it either 
possible or desirable to spend their lives in research 
agencies. They will be teachers and professors, 
Managers, construction engineers, statisticians, and 
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the like. To maintain a roster to help all these well- 
trained persons to find the kinds of jobs where 
their services will count for most, and to help edu- 
cational and other agencies get the most competent 
employees, is the greatest justification for maintain- 
ing a reserve list or a roster. 

“Tf such use is contemplated of a roster of specially 
trained personnel, the listing should not be limited 
to those who were at one time Research Foundation 
scholars or fellows. The roster should contain the 
names of other highly competent persons also in 
order that a college, let us say, in need of a physics 
teacher able to play his part in the training of future 
research workers, will have a place to turn for a 
person thoroughly qualified for the job. 

“The maintenance of such a roster of highly 
specialized personnel would be of constant aid to the 
educational and research agencies of the country 
and thus build a stronger foundation under the 
Research Foundation program. The scholarships 
and fellowships are designed to assure a superior 
body of students. But superior faculty personnel is 
equally necessary, and the present machinery by 
which faculty members are recruited is wholly 
inadequate to enable educational institutions and 
research agencies, as well as Government, to recruit 
superior personnel. 

“To administer such a roster will call for a Federal 
director, assisted by an advisory committee repre- 
sentative of the educational and other agencies con- 
cerned. The experience of the existing National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel could 
be drawn upon to guide in setting up the unit. 

“5. Do the bills under consideration provide satis- 
factorily for achieving the above-described purposes of 
the Division of Scientific Personnel and Education? 

“If my conception of the functioning of the three 
activities of the Division of Scientific Personnel and 
Education is correct, the wording of the bills under 
consideration should now be examined to see whether 
it provides suitably for carrying out these activities. 
The bills make only general provisions whereby the 
director may grant scholarships and fellowships and 
establish a National Science Reserve. It is no doubt 
wise to include in the legislation only general pro- 
visions such as these. On the other hand, the ac- 
tivities of the Division are distinctly educational. 
They are absolutely essential to the long-time success 
of the research program, but not closely related to it 
in administration. It would seem well, therefore, to 
assure through the legislation itself that the Division 
of Scientific Personnel and Education be adminis- 
tered in close relation with that agency of the Govern- 













































ment which deals daily with State depariments of 
education and with schools and colleges on all 
manner of educational activities. 

“State departments of education, schools, and 
colleges are already disturbed by the variety of 
government departments which call upon them for 
cooperation in carrying out various phases of the 
programs of the departments. Repeatedly the State 
departments of education, through the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, have urged 
that Government programs in the field of education 
should be administered through the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

““A proposal for meeting the situation by a simple 
change in the present bill is offered for the considera- 
tion of the committee: 

“Section 2 (b) of the Committee Print, October 
8, of S. 1297, provides for utilizing in the research 
and development activities ‘the facilities and re- 
sources of Government Agencies and other organi- 
zations.’ I recommend that the utilization of the 
facilities and resources of the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation in administering the Division of Scientific 
Personnel and Education be assured by inserting 
after Sec. 5 (b) a paragraph to read about as 
follows: ‘In carrying out the provisions of Sec. 5 
(a) and (b), the Director shall utilize the facilities 
and resources of the U. S. Office of Education, the 
program to be administered by the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education under regulations approved by 
the Director and the Administrator of the Federal 
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Security Agency’. 


Statement by the President of the 
American Council on Education 

Speaking for the Committee on Problems and 
Policies of the American Council on Education, the 
President of the Council, George F. Zook, discussed 
the function of a Federal subsidy for research, the 
relation of a national research agency to educational 
institutions and agencies, and provisions for scholar- 
ships and fellowships. He suggested that “‘it is the 
essence of successful democratic government that 
the talents of all citizens in a country should be 
developed and exercised to maximum capacity and 
effectiveness” and that “to this end educational 
opportunities at all levels have constantly been 
extended in this country.” He indicated, however, 
that notwithstanding these educational efforts, 
there is a great waste of talent in America because 
a large proportion of the intellectually most capable 
youth do not continue their education beyond high 
school because of lack of economic ability. This 
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waste, he believed, America can no longer afford, 
Among other things, he said: ® 

“The bills before this Committee therefore quite 
properly provide for a national system of scholar. 
ships and fellowships. If these provisions are 
accepted, scholarships will be awarded to students 
pursuing undergraduate courses, and fellowships will 
be awarded to those enrolled in graduate courses 
I wish, first, to address myself to the proposed 
system of undergraduate scholarships. It would be 
unfortunate, in the judgment of the Council’s com. 
mittee, if such scholarships were restricted to the 
fields of the physical sciences, or even the physical 
sciences and the social sciences. 

‘As has been pointed out to the Committee, there 
is a great deficiency in the number of individuals 
who are in training, not only in the sciences but in 
all other areas of learning as well. One important 
illustration, for example, is the fact that the schools 
and colleges in the country now face a shortage of 
more than 100,000 teachers. 

“Moreover, experience seems to demonstrate con- 
clusively that it is quite impossible to develop re- 
search in the physical sciences without taking into 
account the social implications. Hence, the need for 
encouraging the training of potential researchers in 
the social sciences, as well as in the physical sciences, 

“It should be equally clear, as a result of all of our 
experience, that the basic problems which America 
and the world face are not only in the improve 
ment of the techniques and the instruments for de- 
fense and production, but also in the development of 
human values without which research may become 
the instrument of destruction rather than of human 
welfare. The conclusion is, therefore, that scholar 
ships on the undergraduate level should be awarded 
to capable students irrespective of their field of con 
centration in college studies. 

“It is obvious, too, that if scholarships are awarded 
only in the sciences, or even also in the social sce 
ences, it will have the effect of drawing off capable 
students from other areas of knowledge and com 
centrating them in the fields of sciences and social 
sciences. This effect will result not only from the 
actual number of scholarships available but from the 
honor which would presumably attach to these two 
fields of learning in contrast to all other areas. - 

“There is another equally important reason for 
establishing the system of undergraduate scholar 
ships on a comprehensive basis. I refer to the well 
known fact that at entrance into college a large pro 
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portion of capable young men and young women are 
not far enough along in their educational develop- 
ment to select once and for all the area of concentra- 
tion in which they may choose to specialize. As a 
result, a considerable portion of university and col- 
lege students change their curricula rather radically 
prior to graduation. This situation argues force- 
fully for the adoption of a broad policy in granting 
undergraduate scholarships that will not require the 
recipient prematurely to commit himself to a par- 
ticular field of specialization. There is no question, 
in my mind, but that under a system of this kind 
there would be a sufficiently large number of students 


concentrating in the sciences and social sciences to 
meet national needs in these areas. Possibly the 
total number of undergraduate scholarhips should be 
increased somewhat over that contemplated for 
physical sciences only. The country would surely 
benefit from such an increase in the expenditure of 
Federal funds. 

“In the field of fellowships for students on the 
graduate level, the Problems and Policies Committee 
of the Council is clearly of the opinion that such a 
system should be established at the present time in 
the field of the physical sciences, and, as need is 
demonstrated, extended into other areas of learning.” 


Regulation for Surplus Property Disposal 
to Educational Institutions 


urpLUS Property Administration Regulation 14 
S is the authority under which the Federal Se- 
curity Agency will determine needs and procedures 
for distribution of surpluses to educational, health, 
and other eligible institutions. The United States 


Office of Education has been designated to handle 
educational matters within the purview of Regula- 
tion 14. 


The text of SPA Regulation 14 follows: 


SURPLUS PROPERTY ADMINISTRATION 
[SPA Reg. 14] 


DISPOSAL TO NONPROFIT INSTITUTIONS AND DISCOUNTS 
FOR EDUCATIONAL AND PUBLIC-HEALTH INSTITU- 
TIONS OR INSTRUMENTALITIES 


1. Definitions.—(a) Terms defined in act.—Terms 
not defined in paragraph (b) which are defined in 
the Surplus Property Act of 1944 shall in this part 
have the meaning given to them in the act. 

(b) Other term.—(1) “Instrumentality” as used 
herein refers to any instrumentality of a State, terri- 
tory, or possession of the United States, the District 
of Columbia, or any political subdivision thereof, 


as well as to such States and subdivisions them- 
selves. 


(2) “Nonprofit institution” means any nonprofit 
scientific, literary, educational, public-health, public- 
welfare, charitable or eleemosynary institution, or- 
ganization, or association, or any nonprofit hospital 
or similar institution, organization or association, 
Which has been held exempt from taxation under 
section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code, or 


any nonprofit volunteer fire company or cooperative 
hospital or similar institution which has been held 
exempt from taxation under section 101 (8) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

(3) “Educational institution or instrumentality” 
means any school, school system, library, college, 
university, or other similar institution, organization 
or association, which is organized for the primary 
purpose of carrying on instruction or research in the 
public interest, and which is a nonprofit institution or 
an instrumentality. * 

(4) “Public-health institution or instrumentality” 
means any hospital, board, agency, institution, 
organization or association, which is organized for 
the primary purpose of carrying on medical, public- 
health, or sanitational services in the public interest, 
or research to extend the knowledge in these fields, 
and which is a nonprofit institution or an instrumen- 
tality. 

2. Scope.—This part shall apply only to disposals 
of surplus personal property made by disposal agen- 
cies within the United States, its territories, or posses- 
sions. It shall not apply to any disposals of real 
property, industrial plants, shipyards and facilities, 
aeronautical property subject to the provisions of 
Part 8304,' property designated in classes (1) to (8), 
inclusive, of section 19 of the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944, or surplus vessels which the Maritime Com- 
mission determines to be merchant vessels or capable 
of conversion to merchant use. This part grants to 
nonprofit institutions the opportunity to acquire 


1 SPB Reg. 4 (10 F. R. 5460, 6785, 10362, 11402). 
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surplus property and in the case of educational and 
public-health institutions the right to a discount. 
Instrumentalities are entitled to acquire surplus 
property by priority pursuant to the provisions of 
Part 8302.2, This part extends to educational and 
public-health instrumentalities the additional right 
to acquire such property at a discount. The benefits 
of this part apply only to those tax-supported institu- 
tions which are instrumentalities or which are non- 
profit institutions referred to in section 1. 


3. General policy of disposal.—Section 13 (a) of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944 provides generally, to 
the extent feasible, for transfer of surplus property 
on the basis of need to nonprofit institutions and in- 
strumentalities so that they may have the oppor- 
tunity to fulfill in the public interest their legitimate 
needs, and that surplus property that is appropriate 
for school, classroom or other educational use, and 
surplus medical supplies, equipment, and property 
suitable for use in the protection of public health, 
including research, may be disposed of at a value 
which takes into account any benefit which has 
accrued or may accrue to the United States from 
the use of such property. 


4. Determination of eligibility—Federal Security 
Agency shall submit to the Surplus Property 
Administrator certified lists of public-health, educa- 
tional, and other nonprofit institutions and instru- 
mentalities eligible for the benefits provided under 
this part. Such lists shall be revised from time to 
time as necessary. 


5. Estimates —Federal Security Agency in consul- 
tation with disposal agencies shall prepare estimates 
and submit recommendations to the Surplus 
Property Administrator from time to time regarding 
the quantities and types of surplus property which 
should be reserved for disposal to nonprofit insti- 
tutions and instrumentalities during specific future 
periods of time and the general areas for which such 
property should be held in reserve. 


6. Criteria.—Federal Security Agency shall de- 
velop criteria by which to determine legitimate needs 
of nonprofit institutions and instrumentalities which 
apply for surplus property under this part. Federal 
Security Agency shall submit such criteria for the 
approval of the Surplus Property Administrator. 

7. Review of Applications—Federal Security 
Agency shall establish, with the approval of the 
Surplus Property Administrator, procedures under 
which applications by or for nonprofit institutions 


2 SPB Rev. Reg. 2 (10 F, R, 12121). 





and instrumentalities under this part will be sub. 
mitted to and reviewed by Federal Security Agency, 
Such procedures shall also provide for action to 
be taken on the application following its review, 
If any such application is disapproved in whole of 
in part, the applicant may appeal from such ruling to 
the Surplus Property Administrator. 







8. Disposals—(a) Acquisition at fair value.—Any 
nonprofit institution whose application is approved 
by Federal Security Agency or on appeal by the 
Surplus Property Administrator shall be entitled to 
acquire from disposal agencies any surplus property 
available for disposal at the fair value of such prop. 
erty and in lots not smaller than the smallest lots 
consistent with commercial practice. Property al- 
ready advertised for public competitive bids or for 
sale at auction or for immediate purchase at a fixed 
time and property specifically selected by a pros 
pective purchaser, shall not be considered available, 
Orders from nonprofit institutions shall not be filled 
out of property reserved for Government agencies 
and State and local governments and their instru- 
mentalities under § 8302.5.2, Nothing herein shall 
impair the rights of States or their political sub- 
divisions or instrumentalities to acquire property 
pursuant to Part 8302,? nor impair the priority 
granted by section 13 (f) of the act. 


















(b) Acquisition at competitive sales—Any non- 
profit institution shall be entitled to compete on 
the same terms and conditions as other classes of 
purchasers whenever surplus property is offered for 
sale by a competitive method of offering. 

9. Prices—(a) Fair value.—The fair value at which 
surplus property shall be disposed of hereunder 
shall be the same value as established for disposals 
to Government agencies and State and local govern- 
ments under Part 8302.2 Such fair value shall not 
be greater than the lowest price which is offered to 
any trade level at the time of acquisition by the 
nonprofit institution or instrumentality. 


(b) Discounts to educational and public health 
institutions and instrumentalities—Disposal agencies 
shall allow from the fair value of property as set 
forth in paragraph (a) a discount of forty (40) per 
cent upon orders by or for educational or public 
health institutions or instrumentalities based upon 
applications approved as provided in section 7. 

10. Certificate of need and use-——Each application 
to Federal Security Agency, by or for nonprofit 
institution or an instrumentality eligible for the 
benefits of this part, shall bear a certificate by 4 
responsible officer thereof that the property sought 



























by the applicant is required for its own use to fill 
an existing need of the applicant and that it will 
not be resold to others within three (3) years of the 
date of purchase without the consent in writing of 
the disposal agency. 

11. Notices of offering —Disposal agencies shall in 
cooperation with Federal Security Agency adopt 
procedures which will allow nonprofit institutions 
and instrumentalities to receive notices of what 
surplus property is available or offered for sale within 
the area in which the offering is made. Nonprofit 
institutions and instrumentalities shall have the 
right upon request to be put on mailing lists in all 
cases where such lists are used to offer property for 
disposal, including mailing lists otherwise reserved 
for special classes of buyers, unless the disposal 
agency shall find that the giving of such notices to 
nonprofit institutions and instrumentalities shall for 
any particular type of property become impracti- 
cable, unduly expensive to the Government, or un- 
reasonably burdensome upon the facilities of the 
disposal agency. When public advertising is used 
as the method of offering, no other notice need be 
given to nonprofit institutions or instrumentalities. 

12. Regulations by disposal agencies to be filed with 
the Surplus Property Administrator—Each disposal 
agency, the Federal Security Agency, the United 
States Office of Education, and the United States 
Public Health Service shall file with the Surplus 
Property Administrator copies of all regulations, 
orders, and instructions of general applicability which 
it may issue in furtherance of the provisions, or any 
of them, of this part. 

13. Records and reports—Each disposal agency 
shall prepare and maintain such records as will show 
full compliance with the provisions of this part and 
with the applicable provisions of the act. Reports 
shall be prepared and filed with the Surplus Property 
Administrator in such manner as may be specified 
by the Administrator by order hereunder subject to 
the approval of the Bureau of the Budget pursuant 
to the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

This part shall become effective November 6, 1945. 


W. Stuart SymincTon, 
Administrator. 


November 6, 1945. 





Humanities in Education in the South 


The Continuing Executive Committee set up by 
the Conference on the Humanities held at Vanderbilt 
University in July 1944 (see Hicuer Epucation, 
March 15, 1945) met in September to discuss the 


effects of the Conference and its report, and to 
develop a program of action. This Committee, of 
which Prof. Leroy E. Loemker of Emory University 
is chairman, consists of nine college and university 
teachers of the humanities. Its object is to promote 
education in the humanities in the South. 

In the preliminary plan of action the Committee 
proposes: (1) To extend the membership of the Con- 
ference to represent more completely the entire mem- 
bership in humanities education in the South; and 
(2) to issue, probably in the form of a bulletin, 
materials that are important in maintaining an in- 
formed interest in the Conference. The Committee 
intends to seek the cooperation of professional soci- 
eties and other agencies concerned with research and 
teaching in particular subjects within the general 
field of the humanities. 

The Committee conceives its most important func- 
tion to be an organized effort to arouse interest and 
secure action in improving the humanistic quality of 
education. Toward this end it contemplates further 
studies in support of the Conference report and 
extending into the status and possibilities for the 
humanities in the South. The preparation and 
publication of articles on the importance of certain 
phases of humanistic education for American life 
constitute another projected activity. Finally, the 
Committee is concerning itself with efforts to enlist 
the interest and help of administrators and policy 
makers in public education. Funds are being re- 
quested of the General Education Board to assist in 
carrying on the work. 


ASTP Being Liquidated 


The War Department has announced that the 
Army Specialized Training Program is undergoing 
gradual liquidation. As of October 1, 1945, there 
were. approximately 17,000 soldiers enrolled in the 
program, including 11,000 in the advanced program 
and 6,000 in the reserve. 

Soldiers now enrolled in the language curricula, 
including 275 trainees who will begin their studies 
next month, will be graduated at various dates 
extending into 1946. The program’s engineering 
course will be terminated December 29, 1945. 
Students now in the medical program will continue 
training through the current fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1946. The future of the program will 
depend upon requirements for medical officers, which 
will be reconsidered at that time. 

Trainees presently enrolled in the Army Special- 
ized Training Reserve Program will complete their 
courses. 
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Advanced ROTC Course Resumed 


The War Department has lifted its suspension of 
the Advanced Course, Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, and announced a new “interim” ROTC pro- 
gram which initially affects 129 colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the Nation. Colleges and uni- 
versities affected immediately are those which had 
Advanced Course units on March 1, 1943, with the 
exception of those schools having only Medical 
Corps units. Reactivation of medical units must 
wait until further planning is completed. 


Requirements for Admission 


The minimum age for entrance into the Advanced 
Course will be 19 years, and no student over 26 may 
be enrolled. Each enrollee must be phiysically 
qualified and must have an Army General Classifica- 
tion Test score of 110 or more. 

The Basic Course has been kept in operation 
throughout the war, and, at least for the interim 
program, will continue to be a prerequisite for en- 
rollees with less than 6 months’ active military serv- 
ice. Veterans with a minimum of I year’s service in 
the Army will be exempted from the 2-year ROTC 
Basic Course, which normally has been a pre- 
requisite for enrollment in the Advanced Course; and 
those with a minimum of 6 months’ service will be 
exempted from the first year of the Basic Course. 


Inducements to Veterans 


Veterans who can qualify for the new Advanced 
Course will be offered liberal financial inducements 
while enrolled as ROTC students. During the 2-year 
period covered by the course, they will be paid a 
money allowance of approximately $370, based on 
the present daily cash value of the garrison ration. 
In addition, they will receive between $70 and $75 
pay while attending a 6-week ROTC camp, which 
will normally come during the summer following 
completion of the first year of Advanced ROTC. A 
distinctive uniform and military textbooks will also 
be furnished without cost to the student. These 
inducements will be in addition to those that veterans 
may receive while attending college under terms of 


the G. I. Bill of Rights. 


Appointment as Reserve Officers 


Upon successful completion of the 2-year Ad- 
vanced Course, students will be appointed second 
lieutenants in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. As 
Reserve officers, they may not be called to active 
duty during peacetime for more than 2 weeks in any 


year without their consent, and they will be givey 
ample opportunities for promotion to higher grade, 


The Permanent Program 


The War Department has also announced tentative 
plans for the permanent postwar ROTC program, 
which must remain in abeyance until Congress has 
determined the size and nature of the postwar Army, 
Plans for this program include the establishment of 
ROTC Air Corps units, as well as Armor units and 
units of certain technical services, which are not now 
represented in the ROTC. It is reported that at the 
present time the War Department has 150 applica. 
tions from colleges and universities for the establish 
ment of new units. 


Number Trained 


Beginning in 1920, when the first ROTC classes 
were graduated, more than 160,000 have been con. 
missioned second lieutenants in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, and ROTC graduates constituted the majority 
of the Reserve officers when this country began 
mobilizing for the present war. In addition to those 
commissioned from the ROTC, it is estimated that 
more than 1,500,000 have received military training 
in the Junior and Senior Divisions of the ROTC 
since July 1, 1920. 

Records show that on June 30, 1944, 96,54 
ROTC graduates were serving actively as commit 
sioned officers of the Army. They included } 
brigadier generals; 550 colonels; 5,114 lieutenant 
colonels; 19,030 majors; 33,978 captains; 20,509 first 
lieutenants; and 15,349 second lieutenants. These 
figures do not include 2,000 ROTC graduates who 
were serving as officers in National Guard units d 
the Army. 





Resolution Concerning the Education of Negrot 


The American Teachers Association has published 
resolutions approved by its delegate conference if 
July. Among the 13 resolutions is the following 
pertaining to higher education: 

“We are of the opinion that the movement 
establish regional universities for Negroes in tht 
South is a movement in an undesirable direction. 
The individual State should provide for the education 
of its Negro citizens and this responsibility should no 
be transferred to a federated group of States whos 
program, whether by design or not, is likely t 
result in the exclusion—by devious means—! 
Negroes from institutions of higher learning whit 
are now open to them.” 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Items from colleges, universities, 
and higher education associations 











A Work-Study Program in Social Work 


A work-study program has been in effect in the 
Boston University School of Social Work since 1942. 
Beginning with a class of 4, the enrollment last year 
increased to 26. The program is designed for social 
workers who have direct relationships with agencies 
which are responsible for providing work and which 
cooperate with the school in the program. Students 
in the work-study program have 2 days of class work 
and 3 days of field work. In public agencies the time 
for class work takes the form of educational leave. 
Family service units and children’s agencies make 
plans with the worker and with the school that enable 
the worker (who must be a college graduate) to com- 
plete study for the master’s degree. Not only does 
the plan make it possible for the student to complete 
the course for the degree in the regular 2-year period, 
but through it the agency is helped to secure the 
services of a professionally trained staff worker. 
The field work must be practiced in two different 
agencies or two divisions of a large agency which have 
separate functions, in order that the student may 
have a wide range of practical experience. 


Study of Admission to American Colleges 


A fund to be used for the purpose of conducting 
research studies in the field of education has been 
established by The Tuition Plan, Inc. The first 
study to be made under the fund will be of college 
admission requirements, and is expected to be ready 
for publication and distribution early next year. 
Dr. Benjamin Fine, education editor of The New 
York Times, has been chosen to conduct the study. 
He will be assisted by an advisory committee. 

The inquiry to the colleges will cover not only 
actual entrance requirements, but will place partic- 
ular emphasis upon the underlying policies affecting 
admission so as to ascertain the type of student most 
sought after by the individual colleges. In so 
broadening the scope of the inquiry, the committee 
had in mind the value of the results not only to 
educators and student consellors, but to parents 
and students as well. 

The Tuition Plan, Inc., organized in August 1938, 
established a plan by which schools and colleges, 
associates of The Plan, permit the payment of 


tuition fees to be made on a monthly basis. Offices 
of The Tuition Plan are at 424 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





College and University Sample Survey 


The Office of Education is now in the process of 
assembling returns from 250 institutions, selected 
by sampling methods, to yield, as efficiently as possi- 
ble, information on college and university enroll- 
ments, staff, and expenditures, as of October 15, 
1945. The results from this survey will make 
possible reliable national estmates for major types 
of higher educational institutions in as short a period 
of time as possible and at minimum cost. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remtt- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 


Postwar Education of Negroes. Report of a Con- 
ference sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education, 
by Ambrose Caliver. Washington, D. C., The 
Office, 1945. 71 p. Free. 


Indicates educational implications of Army data and expe- 
riences of Negro veterans and war workers. States problems 
presented by returning Negro veterans and war workers and 
what should be expected of counselors, teachers, school and 
college administratiors, and community leaders in meeting these 
problems. 


Teacher Placement, Registration and Related Serv- 
ices, 1945. Revised September 1945, by Benjamin 
Frazier. Washington, D. C., The Office. 8 p. 
multilith. (Circular No. 209). Free. 


Contains a directory of Nation-wide placement services and 
personnel rosters, State department of education teacher-place- 
ment bureaus, State education association placement bureaus 
and services, and related information of interest to applicants 
for teaching positions and their advisors. 


From Other Government Agencies 

U. S. Civil Service Commission. Working for 
the Government. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. (Form 4806) 64 p. 


15 cents. 
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Describes employment in the Federal Civil Service, contains 
information on how to apply for Civil Service jobs, and presents 
facts about some typical jobs. 

U. S. Library of Congress, Phonograph Section. 
Index of Microfilms: Series A. Lots 1-1737. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Library of Congress, 1945. 26 p. 
processed. Single copies available to persons in- 
terested, upon application to the Information and 
Publications Office, Library of Congress. 

An alphabetical list to the principal subjects of the first 100 
reels of microfilm copies of documentary photographs, including 
the photographic survey of the American people made between 
1935 and 1943 by a staff of photographers working under the 
direction of Roy E. Stryker. 

U. S. Senate, Committee on Military Affairs, Sub- 
Committee on War Mobilization. Social Impact 
of Science: A Select Bibliography with a Section on 
Atomic Power. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. 51 p. 15 cents. 


A working bibliography prepared by The Library of Congress, 
covering roughly the period from 1930 to 1945. References are 
chiefly to works in English, but a few are in German. Part I 
lists the congressional bills, hearings, and reports from 1942 tc 
1945 on scientific research and alsoother Government publications 
on the subject; Part II, books and pamphlets; and Part III, 
periodical articles. 


Publications From Other Sources 

Pamphlets 

Fifth Report of the Committee on Work Conferences 
on Higher Education, Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 1945. 12 p. 5 cents. May 
be had from Roscoe E. Parker, Executive Secretary, 
Committee on Work Conferences, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 16, Tenn. 

Reports activities of the Committee during 1944-45. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Addressees, April 29-May 1, 
1945. Goshen, Ind., Goshen College, 1945. 28 p. 
Free. 

Commencement address in 1945, two historical addresses on the 


College, and an address dealing with an expanded program for the 
future. 


Books 


Education for Responsible Living; The Opportunity 
for Liberal-Arts Colleges, by Wallace Brett Donham. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1945. 
309 p. $3. 

Suggests that the patterns of education at collegiate levels are sc 
fixed in outline that the individual is almost powerless except as he 
fits into them. The author makes a plea for a new pattern in 
general education. The two parts are: (1) An appraisal, and (2) 
an attempt to be specific. 

The Universities’ Position with Regard to the Visual 
Arts, by Jean Labatut. Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
University Press, 1944. 32 p. $1.25. 
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Analyzes the position of the visual arts in American university 
education and makes suggestions for improvement. 






Toward Improving Ph. D. Programs, by Ernest 
V. Hollis. Washington, D. C., American Coungj 
on Education, 1945. 214 p. $2.50. 


Presents: (1) A description of the social forces that hay 
shaped the doctoral level graduate school and are likely to cop 
dition its further evolution; (2) an analysis by school, depart. 
ment, and year of the training and employment history of 22,54 
persons who received the Ph. D. degree from 94 universitig 
during the decade 1931-40; (3) a compilation of the opinions 
graduate school officials, college appointing officers, industrid 
employers, and recent Ph. D.’s on what measures they conside 
best calculated to improve doctoral programs; and (4) a seria 
of recommendations for improving Ph. D. programs. 



















Announcements of Meetings 






Association of American Colleges, Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 9-11, 1946. The National 
Commission on Christian Higher Education and 
other affiliated groups will meet earlier in the week. 









American Association of Junior Colleges, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, January 17-19, 1946. 
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